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realise and fear the progressive potentialities of the Congress. The
stirring response of the " educated community " to the call of the
Congress, the periodic assemblage of representatives from one
end of India to another, the exchange of views, the ventilation of
grievances and the propounding of demands, howsoever mild and
sedately phrased proved to be a bugbear to Government. After all,
it could not easily be forgotten that in the early 'eighties, the
country was on the brink of what Hume and his friends con-
ceived to be "violent revolution", and a broad-based organi-
sation, however honestly Anglophil, could not fail to come under
obloquy.
The tone of Government spokesmen in regard to the Congress
changed, thus, sharply for the worse. The Anglo-Indian press, led by
the demi-official " Pioneer ", denounced the Congress from the begin-
ning as a seditious and unrepresentative organisation modelled on
Irish Fenianism. Lord Dufferin, who helped and encouraged Hurne in
his efforts and received a Congress deputation in 1886, described it in
1888 as a " microscopic minority " and its goal as a " big jump into the
unknown". Mrs. Bssant records in her book " How India Wrought
for Freedom", that in 1837 a delegate attended the Congress "in
defiance of his district officer and was called on to give a security of
Rs. 20,000 to keep the peace ". In 1888, the government of the United
Provinces refused to permit the Congress Reception Commitee to pro-
cure a suitable site at Allahabad, the problem being solved at last by
the Maharaja of Darbhanga purchasing a castle with grounds and
placing it at the committee's disposal. In 1890, a circular was issued,
forbidding Government officials to attend Congress sessions even as
visitors, and the private secretary to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal
returned the invitation cards sent to Government House. It is pathetic
to read that Mr. George Yule, a leading Calcutta merchant who pre-
sided over the Congress in 1883, took it " as an insinuation that we are
unworthy to be visited by Government officials", and a reference was
made to the Viceroy who replied that the Congress was " perfectly
legitimate in itself", that the Government's attitude towards it
was one of " neutrality", and that " pensioners and others who
have quitted the service of the Government for good" were not
barred from attendance at Congress sessions. That the Congress
was far from being a subversive body of radicals is seen from the
fact that in the first twenty-five years of its life, it had as many
as five times a British president, and in 1892, there was a
serious suggestion to hold a session in London, That did not
prevent Lord Curzon writing exultantly to the Secretary of State
in 1900: "The Congress is tottering to its fall, and one of my